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and woodwork in the window. The large Indo-Persian Sixteenth 
Century Carpet presented by Mr. J. H. Wade has been hung 
on the east wall. Unless good friends come to the rescue, many 
of the objects in this gallery, which should remain permanently 
in the possession of the Museum, will be recalled by their owners. 

The splendid granite head of the lioness-headed Goddess 
Sekhmut, and three remarkably fine bits of Coptic weaving in 
the Egyptian Room, have been acquired for the John Hunting- 
ton Collection, as have the "Donatrix" figure and the carved 
door and frame in the Gothic Room (Gallery II) and the Vene- 
tian well-head of the Eighth Century, the five small Gothic 
capitals, columns, and bases, and the five capitals and base built 
into the arcade on the South Wall of the Garden Court. 

An important gift is the large " Don Quixote" Flemish tapes- 
try of the early Eighteenth Century, woven by U. Leinyers, 
presented by Mrs. Edward W. Haines, who also lends two 
smaller tapestries from the same weaver and of the same series, 
all of which have been installed in Gallery III. 

In the Print Room are shown selections from the set of por- 
trait lithographs by William Rothenstein, of England, and a few 
process reproductions of portrait and other lithographs by 
Whistler, who interested Mr. Rothenstein in this medium. 



A LETTER FROM CHINA 

Mr. Langdon Warner sailed for China early in October to make 
preliminary arrangements for the Oriental Expedition. Among 
a number of letters received, the following is selected as perhaps 
the most interesting for publication. Formal reports will be pub- 
lished later. Since this letter was written Mr. Warner has been 
in Korea, and is now in Japan. He has made important purchases 
for the Worcester R. Warner Collection and has completed pre- 
liminary arrangements for valuable cooperation, which largely 
insures the success of the expedition when conditions in China 
are such as to justify its starting. 

Yong Keng, Shansi Province, China 
October 25, 1916 
I am here at last among the cave chapels near Tat'ung fu, and my con- 
stant thought is the pity of being impotent to bring back something of 
the strange grandeur of the place. 

Here are the earliest Buddhist carvings in China lining these big caves 
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and gradually going to rack. Such of them as have not been hideously 
recolored and repointed with plaster are far finer even than the work at 
Lung men. 

It was bitter hard and cold work getting here over roads where cen- 
turies of two-wheeled carts had rutted the solid granite in places more 
than two feet deep. There were rivers to be forded, only half frozen, and 
there was a poor devil of a Chinese servant who had never been away 
from home and must be comforted. Also there was a broken axle to be 
replaced from a group of poverty-stricken mud huts six miles from the 
scene of the accident. However, all that is not of interest, and the main 
thing is that I am here and that I hope to make it worth while by my 
photographs — though Chavannes has already been here and done a great 
deal. 

By the little that I have seen so far, the work is not only of great artistic 
and historic value, but much of it is unique in China. For instance : 
there are groups depicting the early life of the Buddha; such groups ap- 
pear in Indian carvings fairly often, but do not occur in China again until 
they come in with the decadent Mongol paintings of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. The young prince is shown on horseback making royal progress 
through his father's capital, and seeing for the first time disease, death, 
and old age — the sights that awaken his pity and make him resolve to live 
for others. Then there is the escape by night from the sleeping harem 
while the Rakshas of the air hold up his horse's feet that no sound shall 
be made. 

Best of all, from the artistic point of view, are some of the Bodhisattva 
of a more conventional type. I shall try to get some illustrations of the 
best ones for your Bulletin. Even the people who can walk past the fin- 
est Chinese sculpture in museums without any responsive quickening 
would be on their knees in these vast caves where the elder gods look 
down, rank on rank, by the thousand. Of course all this is quite apart 
from artistic merit of the sort that should stand even the deadly light of 
an American museum. However, if these things were ripped from their 
setting and cleansed of the soot from ages of incense and put behind 
glass, even then they would rank with the splendors of Gothic sculpture. 

Of course I admit that the mere difference in subject matter seems to 
militate against appreciation of Buddhist Art in America. But that is 
your business to correct. You museum men must get your public in such 
a receptive condition that mere strangeness will not repel them. 

At this moment I am sitting in a half-ruined temple with the ther- 
mometer well below freezing, clad in a sheepskin. A tin plate serves as 
a reflector to the candle by which I write. 

Luckily we are in a coal district, and I bought a donkey-load of two 
huge lumps by the roadside as I came along. When I reached the tem- 
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pie I drove the donkey into my bedroom, heaved off his load and gave 
his master ten cents. Now the little mud oven is repaired and the boy has 
boiled some cocoa and eggs and fried a half a chicken. I am lucky as 
usual — a few months ago I should not have been allowed to leave the 
railroads for this place, as the bandits were about. They got a white man 
about seventy-five miles from here and held him for ransom. But now 
the cold weather has driven them off. A little to the North T on the desert 
edge, they are still at work, the Chinese tell me, and the Standard Oil had 
to quit shipments. 

For the most part they are merely deserters from the Chinese regi- 
ments sent against the Mongols, and they are a cowardly lot, fit only to 
hold up timorous merchants. They fight only in great packs like wolves, 
and never against odds. 

Dr. Couling, of Shanghai, who is writing an Encyclopedia Sinica — a 
most learned old gentleman — expects to join me here in a few days. He 
wrote saying that he heard I was coming up and asked to join me. 

It is the noon rest and I have been taking measurements since six and 
photographs since nine. In all that time I have been able to make only 
four interior exposures. 

The caves are so narrow and so high that some of the best things are 
quite impossible to photograph without staging — and timber would have 
to be fetched at great expense from several days' march away. Also there 
are no inscriptions to rub, and very little detail within reach is in suffi- 
ciently good shape to get impressions by rubbing. I have been crawling 
up literally "on the knees of the gods" to find spots to rest my tripod 
and have come in plastered with dust and guano and my eyes blinded 
with the smoke from the flashlight powder; in some places the guano is 
a foot thick. It would be so in my hair now but for the kind providence 
which decreed that I should be bald. 

The farmers in the little hamlet are more like the clods they turn over 
in the fields than like their beasts. One has been carrying my kit for me 
and this is his style of drawing-room talk: 

L. W. Ugh ! 

Farmer. Ugh ! 

L. W. Is there any way to reach the upper cave? 

Farmer. Ugh ? 

L. W. Is there any way, etc. 

Farmer. Ugh : 

L. W. Is there any way, etc. 

Farmer. Ugh : 

L. W. Is there any way, etc. 

Farmer. What does he say ? 

L. W. Is there any way, etc. 
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Farmer. Top cave ? 

L. W. Yes, I say is there, etc. 

Farmer. Yes, there is a top cave. 

L. W. Can I get there? 

Farmer. Yes. 

L. W. How? 

Farmer. Go up. 

L. W. Are there steps? 

Farmer. No. 

L. W. Can I go up ? 

Farmer. No. 

L. W. How do you go up ? 

Farmer. 1 don't. 

L. W. How can I get up? 

Farmer. Get up ? 

L. W. Get up. 

Farmer. I don't know. 

And so on ad lib. You may naturally put this down to my small stock of 
Chinese, but I notice that they have the same trouble with each other. 

Last night was a bitter cold one, even though we dared not undress 
and slept in sheepskins and five blankets. My boy sleeps on the brick 
oven, but in spite of that his fingers are blue. Luckily there is little wind 
or we could not make even outside pictures and the caves would be 
choked with dust. 

The taking of notes on the sculptures is exceedingly complicated be- 
cause of the extraordinary number of figures and the fact that many of 
them are quite unknown to Chinese Buddhism even if they have been 
retained in India. Chavannes himself avoids the question of iconography, 
and I shall be forced to do the same. 

Last night I was up on the second balcony of the temple built against 
the cliff, looking far across the river and among the folded hills beyond. 
It was after sunset and the little mud huts at my feet were sending up 
smoke that drifted low across the valley. Suddenly below me, in the bowels 
of the mountain at my back, there broke out a soft resonant booming and 
an unutterably sad chant. It was the priest celebrating evening mass be- 
fore the huge rock gods. The old man's voice was quavering among the 
echoes, yet powerful enough to seem to fill the valley with a sweet rum- 
bling sound punctuated in curious rhythms by his sharp bell and great 
soft drum beats. 

Of course Buddhism is quite dead in China, and the poor old filthy 
bundle of rags was hardly worthy to be called a priest — but he seemed 
fitter in those rock-cut chapels than the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
have been in his church regalia. 

I shall write you a more official report later — this is merely to tell you 
that I am on the job. L. W. 
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